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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 
of  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut 


BY  JAMES  R.  CASE 


"When  things  are  come  to  some  perfection,  it 
delighteth  people  to  looke  backe  at  their  founders, 
and  glorie  in  their  worthie  enterprises  .  .  ." 


Freemasonry  came  into  Connecticut  at  New  Haven  in 
1750  when  David  Wooster  assembled  all  the  brethren  of 
the  Colony  to  form  a  lodge  under  warrant  from  St.  John's 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  at  Boston.  Prior  to  the  Revolution 
this  same  "Modern"  authority  chartered  lodges  in  New 
London,  Middletown,  Hartford,  Norwich,  Woodbury,  Wall- 
ingford  and  Guilford. 

During  the  1760's  lodges  at  Fairfield,  Stamford,  Nor- 
walk  and  Stratford  were  organized  under  warrants  from 
George  Harrison,  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  New  York, 
by  appointment  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  "Moderns"  at 
London. 

The  few  years  preceding  the  Revolution  were  difficult 
ones  for  the  fraternity  and  most  of  the  Connecticut  lodges 
suspended  labor  until  the  air  could  be  cleared.  "Men  who 
had  been  intimate  all  their  lives  crossed  the  street  to  avoid 
meeting,  and  turned  their  heads  another  way  lest  they  be 
obliged  to  touch  hats."  Harmony  was  not  likely  to  prevail 
when  confirmed  Loyalist  and  ardent  Rebel  came  together  — 
wherever  it  might  be  —  and  that  is  accepted  as  the  reason 
for  the  recess  in  most  instances. 


Brethren  among  the  officers  in  the  Connecticut  regi- 
ments of  the  Continental  line  during  the  Siege  of  Boston 
in  1776  organized  American  Union  Lodge,  the  most  famous 
military  traveling  lodge  of  the  Revolution.  During  the  win- 
ter of  1778-79  while  Putnam's  division  of  the  army  was  in 
winter  quarters  at  Redding,  the  Lodge  was  very  active  and 
many  Connecticut  men  were  made  Masons  there. 

Acquaintance  with  the  purposes  of  the  fraternity  and 
among  members  of  the  Craft,  gained  while  in  the  service, 
was  the  principal  factor  leading  to  the  formation  of  lodges 
at  Danbury,  Colchester,  Litchfield,  Derby,  Salisbury,  Nor- 
wich and  Farmington  between  1781-87.  With  one  exception 
these  were  chartered  by  the  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge,  of 
"Antient"  or  Scottish  origin. 

At  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  lodges  orig- 
inating under  charters  from  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  at 
Boston  found  themselves  out  of  touch  with  any  superior 
authority,  as  the  Grand  Master  was  inactive  and  the  Grand 
Secretary  gone  to  Halifax.  The  lodges  under  New  York 
charters  learned  that  most  lodges  still  working  in  the  city 
had  acknowledged  a  new  Grand  Lodge  which  worked  under 
a  charter  from  Atholl  rather  than  from  London.  The  Mass- 
achusetts Grand  Lodge  had  issued  several  charters  but  was 
not  yet  demanding  strict  obedience  and  support  from  its 
out-of-state  lodges. 

The  initiative  towards  organization  of  a  Grand  Lodge 
in  Connecticut  seems  to  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Fair- 
field County  lodges,  which  not  only  felt  themselves  free 
from  allegiance  to  New  York,  but  had  frequently  assembled 
in  county  convention.  They  circularized  the  several  lodges 
in  the  state,  suggesting  a  meeting  at  Fairfield  in  May  on 
"Matters  of  Consequence".  However,  an  advertisement  in 
the  Connecticut  Courant  announced  a  meeting  of  Connecti- 
cut lodges  to  be  held  in  New  Haven,  March  6,  1783,  "upon 
business  of  general  concern  and  of  great  importance,\  This 
may  have  been  an  anticipatory  move  or  perhaps  done  by 
agreement  on  a  more  central  location. 

At  this  assembly  uniformity  in  procedure,  occasional 
meetings  of  lodge  representatives,  and  appointment  of  a 


"Grand  Master  for  the  United  States  of  America"  were 
recommended  as  expedient;  lodges  were  desired  to  appoint 
committees  of  conference  to  meet  in  New  Haven  on  the  last 
Tuesdays  in  April  and  September;  a  superintending  com- 
mittee was  proposed,  and  they  were  desired  to  communicate 
with  all  the  lodges  in  the  state  on  matters  of  general  in- 
terest, and  with  lodges  in  the  other  states  in  North  America 
on  the  most  proper  measures  for  establishing  a  Grand  Mas- 
ter for  the  continent. 

At  the  meeting  of  April  29,  1783,  a  moderator  and 
clerk  were  chosen;  uniform  fees  recommended;  a  waiting 
period  between  proposal  and  initiation  suggested ;  a  recom- 
mendation that  unvouched  for  visitors  be  required  to  take 
the  Tiler's  Oath  when  examined ;  appointment  of  a  visiting 
lecturer  was  made;  and  a  Superintending  Committee  of 
Four,  one  from  each  county,  selected. 

At  the  regular  meeting  in  September,  1783,  at  Middle- 
town,  none  of  the  Superintending  Committee  of  Four  was 
present,  but  they  were  continued,  and  urged  to  press  the 
matter  of  their  appointment.  The  Grand  Visitor  was  ex- 
horted to  get  on  with  his  duties;  and  copies  of  the  pro- 
ceedings were  to  be  distributed  to  all  lodges  in  the  state, 
since  only  six  had  sent  delegations  to  the  meeting.  There 
was  apparently  mixed  sentiment  in  Connecticut  Masonic 
circles,  some  advocating  formation  of  an  independent 
Grand  Lodge  in  the  state;  another  group  desiring  a  Gen- 
eral Grand  Lodge  with  Washington  at  the  head,  under 
which  Connecticut  would  accept  a  charter;  and  another 
group  which  thought  it  necessary  to  have  a  charter  from 
the  Grand  Lodge  at  London  to  insure  regularity  or  legiti- 
macy. 

Letters  still  extant  indicate  the  Committee  of  Four  did 
not  press  for  the  appointment  of  a  Grand  Master  for  the 
Continent,  but  turned  to  the  Atholl  Grand  Lodge  of  New 
York  (the  city  still  being  occupied  by  British  armed  forces) 
for  information  about  how  to  "establish  a  Grand  Master", 
and  asking  how  he  might  be  "properly  confirmed  in  Great 
Britain". 


In  reply  the  New  York  committee  approved  the  steps 
already  taken  in  Connecticut;  recommended  the  election 
of  a  Grand  Master  and  other  officers;  suggested  applica- 
tion to  England  for  a  charter;  offered  to  recommend  such 
an  application  if  the  Connecticut  Grand  Lodge  offioers-elect 
could  pass  an  examination  in  New  York  or  would  submit  to 
receive  instruction  (!);  and  in  the  meantime  promised 
"every  authority,  support  and  instruction  necessary  and 
proper". 

Without  waiting  until  the  next  regular  convention  in 
April,  and  in  defiance  of  bad  weather  and  poor  traveling, 
the  Committee  of  Four  called  a  special  meeting  at  New 
Haven  January  14,  1784,  and  chose  Pierpont  Edwards  as 
Grand  Master.  This  action  must  have  been  reported  to 
New  York  as  on  February  4,  1784,  the  officers  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  there  were  appointed  a  committee  "to  determine  the 
most  eligible  mode  for  the  Grand  Officers  Elect  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  to  obtain  a  grand  warrant  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England".  And  there  the  matter  seems  to  have 
rested,  as  no  record  has  been  found  of  any  correspondence 
to  obtain  the  "grand  warrant"  from  England.  Perhaps 
the  "most  eligible  mode"  could  not  be  determined,  or  per- 
haps there  was  no  agreement  in  Connecticut  concerning 
the  next  step.  Perhaps  the  Grand  Officers  elect  did  not 
choose  to  submit  to  receive  instruction.  No  evidence  has 
been  found  that  the  regular  meetings  in  April  and  October 
1784  were  held;  in  fact,  some  other  incidents  point  to  a 
general  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther action  for  the  time  being. 

The  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  issued  charters  for  a 
lodge  at  Norwich  in  1785  and  another  at  Farmington  in 
1787.  In  November  1786,  Wooster  Lodge  at  Colchester 
"recommended  the  brethren  in  Windham  County  to  Boston 
for  a  Lodge  in  Pomfret".  The  Grand  Lodge  at  New  York 
quietly  altered  its  seal  to  read  "State"'  rather  than  "Pro- 
vincial". The  prime  movers  for  a  General  Grand  Lodge 
for  the  Continent  were  no  longer  active.  The  now  inde- 
pendent Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  was  consolidating  its 
control    over  the   subordinate   lodges   and  demanded   that 
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out-of-state  lodges  chartered  from  Massachusetts  come  to 
terms  as  well. 

A  letter  which  originated  in  Litchfield  called  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  from  the  several  lodges  in  Connecticut 
(now  under  pressure  from  Massachusetts)  to  meet  in  Hart- 
ford May  14,  1789.  These  brethren  named  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  systematic  plan  for  forming  a  Grand  Lodge  and 
called  a  meeting  for  appropriate  action  on  July  8,  1789  at 
New  Haven.  The  General  Grand  Lodge  had  not  material- 
ized; several  other  states  had  set  an  example;  and  finally 
the  craft  in  Connecticut  established  their  own  Grand  Lodge 
by  assumption  of  the  power  to  do  so,  as  had  been  done  in 
London  in  1717.  As  Grand  Master  they  elected  —  or  re- 
elected Pierpont  Edwards. 

A  survey  of  the  twenty-two  men  from  thirteen  lodges 
who  attended  the  organization  meeting  gives  us  some  in- 
teresting facts.  Their  ages  ranged  from  twenty-nine  to 
fifty-one  years,  the  average  being  thirty-eight.  There  were 
seven  lawyers,  seven  merchants  or  traders,  five  public  of- 
ficials, an  innkeeper,  a  tradesman  and  a  physician.  Less 
than  one-third  were  graduates  of  a  college,  in  those  days 
perhaps  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  education. 


During  his  two  years  in  office  Edwards  chartered  five 
lodges  about  the  state,  and  initial  steps  were  taken  to  sta- 
bilize the  Grand  Lodge  organization.  His  successor,  Wil- 
liam Judd,  and  a  new  Grand  Secretary,  John  Mix,  were 
more  vigorous  in  leadership  and  administration.  During 
seven  years  in  office  William  Judd  chartered  more  than 
twenty-five  lodges,  including  two  in  Vermont,  sometimes 
called  "New  Connecticut".  The  Grand  Master  also  visited 
nearly  every  lodge  in  the  state  to  promote  some  uniformity 
in  the  ritual  and  conduct  of  lodge  affairs.  All  the  holdouts 
were  brought  into  the  fold;  Connecticut  charters  were 
issued  for  the  older  documents  from  other  authority;  and 
numbers  were  assigned  on  the  basis  of  dates  of  organiza- 
tion. The  ''general  state"  of  Masonry  in  Connecticut  im- 
proved markedly. 

Progress  was  made  towards  uniformity  in  fees  to  be 
charged  and  returns  to  be  submitted.  The  constitution  and 
by-laws  were  printed  and  distributed,  as  were  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  semi-annual  meetings,  at  Hartford  in  May 
and  in  October  in  New  Haven.  Jurisdictional  matters  were 
settled,  fraternal  intercourse  with  sister  grand  lodges  main- 
tained, and  a  grand  lodge  certificate  adopted,  the  work  of 
Amos  Doolittle,  the  engraver. 

The  first  cornerstone  ceremony  of  record  in  the  state 
took  place  at  Cheshire,  April  18,  1796,  when  Temple  Lodge 
placed  the  headstone  of  the  northeast  corner  at  the  Epis- 
copal Academy  in  Cheshire,  with  a  suitably  engraved  leaden 
plate  underneath.  It  being  deemed  expedient  for  the  Grand 
Lodge  to  appear  in  public,  the  officers  and  members  march- 
ed to  the  Brick  Meeting  House  on  New  Haven  Green  in 
grand  procession  during  the  October  1797  meeting,  and 
heard  a  sermon  from  our  first  Grand  Chaplain,  Reverend 
Ashbel  Baldwin.  Major  General  Moses  Cleaveland  was 
Grand  Marshal  of  the  procession  which  moved  back  and 
forth  across  the  Green. 

Both  Pierpont  Edwards  and  William  Judd  were  prom- 
inent anti-Federalists  and  deep  in  the  bitter  political 
struggle  to  replace  Connecticut  conservatism  with  some 
toleration,  and  the  Charter  of  1662  with  a  state  constitu- 


tion.  In  May,  1798,  Stephen  Titus  Hosmer,  a  distinguished 
non-partisan  jurist  of  Middletown,  was  chosen  Grand  Mas- 
ter and  stayed  at  the  helm  for  a  record  of  eighteen  years. 

While  he  sat  in  the  Grand  East,  an  average  of  one 
lodge  per  year  was  added  to  the  roll  and  charters  were 
issued  for  two  lodges  in  Ohio,  which  were  later  to  join  with 
American  Union  Lodge  and  others  in  the  formation  of  a 
Grand  Lodge  in  that  state.  The  "long  room"  in  Amos 
Doolittle's  tavern  and  workshop  was  leased  for  the  meet- 
ings in  New  Haven.  The  Grand  Secretary  was  placed  on  a 
salary  and  introduced  better  and  businesslike  practices  in 
the  conduct  of  Grand  Lodge  affairs. 

As  his  first  Grand  Chaplain,  Grand  Master  Hosmer 
appointed  Abraham  Jarvis,  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Con- 
necticut. Both  his  predecessor,  Samuel  Seabury,  and  his 
successor,  Thomas  Church  Brownell,  were  members  of  the 
Craft.  On  Washington's  Birthday  in  1800,  the  death  of 
this  truly  Illustrious  Brother  during  the  previous  Decem- 
ber was  marked  by  ceremonies  in  every  county  seat  of  the 
state,  with  participation  by  civic,  military  and  Masonic 
organizations,  with  emphasis  on  the  latter. 

Colonel  Aaron  Burr  of  Redding,  made  a  Mason  about 
this  time  in  Union  Lodge  at  Danbury,  was  a  respectable 
farmer  and  businessman  often  mistaken  for  Aaron  Burr, 
one-time  Vice  President  and  a  much  less  reputable  char- 
acter. 

When  Hosmer  declined  reelection  in  1816,  the  state 
was  in  the  midst  of  political  ferment.  The  next  year  the 
Tolerationists  broke  the  grip  of  the  long  established  rul- 
ing group  by  the  election  of  Oliver  Wolcott  Jr.  as  governor. 
At  the  next  communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge  he  was 
called  upon  by  a  "respectable  delegation",  offered  the  posi- 
tion of  Grand  Master,  accepted  and  served  as  such  for  four 
years.  Having  the  same  name  as  his  father,  the  Signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  was  not  a  Mason, 
there  has  been  some  misunderstanding  about  which  Oliver 
Wolcott  was  the  Mason. 

During  Wolcott's  term  semi-annual  communications 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  were  discontinued  and  yearly  meetings 
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alternated  between  Hartford  and  New  Haven.  The  most 
remarkable  event  of  his  term,  however,  was  the  employ- 
ment of  Jeremy  Ladd  Cross  as  Grand  Lecturer.  This  not- 
able Mason,  of  New  Hampshire  origin,  lectured  all  over  the 
state  in  Lodge  and  Chapter,  introduced  the  Council  degrees, 
was  a  proficient  Templar  ritualist,  and  was  honored  with 
the  33rd  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  by 
the  Supreme  Council  in  Charleston.  Associated  with  Webb, 
Gleason,  Nye  and  Snell,  co-worker  with  Barney,  Barker 
and  Cushman,  rival  of  Vinton,  and  teacher  of  hundreds, 
his  influence  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  publication  of 
his  Masonic  Chart  or  Hieroglyphic  Monitor,  illustrated  with 
engravings  by  Doolittle,  made  his  name  one  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  Masonic  students  of  the  ritual. 

The  fraternity  in  Connecticut  was  at  a  peak  of  pros- 
perity and  public  esteem  in  1825.  Lafayette  was  making 
his  farewell  tour  of  the  country,  being  received  in  every 
state  as  a  Freemason.  When  he  took  part  in  the  corner- 
stone ceremony  at  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Connecticut 
was  well  represented  by  a  delegation  under  the  leadership 
of  Samuel  G.  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley).  The  following  year 
Union  Lodge  of  New  London  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Battle  Monument  at  Groton. 


There  were  more  than  4,000  Masons  in  the  seventy- 
five  lodges  of  the  state,  whose  population  was  285,000. 
The  Grand  Lodge  had  been  incorporated  and  a  new  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  adopted.  A  system  of  District  Deputies 
failed  of  acceptance  and  a  close  check  of  the  constituent 
lodges  was  not  possible.  The  quality  of  new  material  and 
exclusion  of  liquor  from  the  lodge  room  were  tender  topics 
of  policy.  The  fraternity  was  never  more  popular  or  more 
highly  regarded. 

Suddenly  the  anti-Masonic  frenzy  broke  out,  sparked 
by  the  still  unsolved  disappearance  of  William  Morgan  at 
Batavia,  New  York.  This  incident  exploded  into  a  matter 
of  national  importance,  exploited  by  unscrupulous  politi- 
cians of  the  anti-Masonic  party. 

The  effect  becomes  apparent  by  a  glance  at  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  our  Grand  Lodge.  A  decline  in  representation 
at  Grand  Lodge,  and  in  return  of  annual  reports  began. 
The  number  of  petitions  received  and  degrees  conferred 
dropped  to  zero.  Grand  officers  shrank  from  the  notoriety 
connected  with  election  or  advancement.  The  returns  from 
constituent  lodges  were  omitted  from  printed  proceedings. 
In  1831,  representation  was  merely  mentioned  as  "a  quo- 
rum". 

The  long  struggle  to  get  back  into  public  favor  began 
in  1832  with  the  election  as  Grand  Master  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Hubbard,  a  member  of  the  Yale  Medical  School  faculty. 
A  Declaration  of  Principles  was  adopted  and  made  public, 
with  no  less  than  1500  signatures  of  Freemasons  in  thirty 
or  more  communities.  Eliphalet  Storer  became  Grand  Sec- 
retary and  during  the  next  quarter  century  performed  a 
valiant  service  in  restoring  some  orderly  procedure  in 
Grand  Lodge  business  matters.  Among  his  successors  Jos- 
eph K.  Wheeler,  John  H.  Barlow  and  Winthrop  Buck  were 
outstanding  for  their  services  as  Grand  Secretary. 

This  decade  also  saw  the  departure  of  John  Mix,  whose 
last  appearance  at  Grand  Lodge  was  when,  blinded  by  cat- 
aracts in  both  eyes,  he  pleaded  for  some  relief  —  not  for 
himself  but  for  an  ageing,  helpless  and  indigent  brother. 
Also  faithful  to  the  last  was  Rev.   Ashbel  Baldwin,  who 
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acted  as  Grand  Chaplain  before  he  left  the  state  to  die 
peacefully  in  Rochester,  New  York,  as  the  oldest  graduate 
of  Yale  at  that  time,  and  with  seventy-five  years  of  Ma- 
sonic activity  to  his  credit. 

By  1840  most  of  the  deadwood,  crumbling  stone  and 
loose  cement  had  been  removed  from  the  structure  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  and  rebuilding  began  under  a  succession 
of  capable  and  enthusiastic  Grand  Masters.  Exchange  of 
Grand  Lodge  representatives  was  first  established  in  1843 
with  neighboring  New  York  and  relatively  faraway  South 
Carolina.  The  following  year  the  fraternity  as  a  whole  re- 
ceived some  good  publicity  when  the  General  Grand  Chapter 
of  Royal  Arch  Masons  and  the  Grand  Encampment  of 
Knights  Templar  met  in  New  Haven.  The  same  bodies  re- 
turned to  Hartford  for  the  Triennial  in  1856,  since  which 
time  they  have  grown  so  large  that  none  of  our  cities  can 
accommodate  them. 

After  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  restoration  to  full 
membership  could  only  be  in  small  numbers,  but  most  dor- 
mant lodges  had  been  revived  and  recovery  in  most  cases 
was  rapid.  The  shift  from  a  rural  economy,  with  horse  and 
buggy  travel,  to  small  industry  located  on  the  new  railroads 


in  larger  towns,  had  its  effect  on  revivals  or  location  of 
new  lodges. 

During  the  gold  rush  of  1848-49  to  California,  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  special  communication  issued  a  charter 
to  a  group  of  New  Haven  brethren  for  Connecticut  Lodge 
(76)  which  became  Tehama  Lodge  (1)  under  the  new 
Grand  Lodge  of  California.  During  the  Civil  War  a  dis- 
pensation was  granted  for  a  military  lodge,  Connecticut 
Union  (90)  in  the  4th  Connecticut  Volunteer  Infantry, 
which  for  obvious  reasons  did  not  flourish.  Later  requests 
for  dispensations  in  other  regiments  were  refused. 

The  Grand  Master's  address  and  report  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  first  appeared  in  print  in  1851,  and  since  that  time 
they  provide  an  excellent  vehicle  for  learning  how  the 
wheels  turned  down  through  the  years.  The  Grand  Mas- 
ter's term  was  traditionally  for  two  years  until  1895,  since 
which  time  a  single  year  has  been  the  rule,  perhaps  not 
always  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  fraternity. 

In  1868  an  office  was  provided  for  the  Grand  Secretary, 
which  formerly  appears  to  have  been  a  separate  desk  in 
his  home  or  place  of  business.  A  per  capita  levy  was  first 
made  in  1851,  prior  to  which  Grand  Lodge  funds  came 
entirely  from  a  part  of  the  initiation  fees. 

The  past  one  hundred  years  has  seen  the  fraternity 
increase  in  numbers  five-fold,  although  the  growth  has 
not  always  been  steady,  since  economic  influences  are  al- 
ways at  work  on  fraternal  societies  as  on  other  institutions. 
Many  matters  of  interest  occurred  during  this  period, 
chronicled  on  the  lodge  minutes,  noted  in  Grand  Lodge 
Proceedings,  or  briefed  in  those  of  the  last  decade  which 
contained  historical  appendices.  They  are  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  publication,  but  mention  will  be  made  of  some 
developments  which  deserve  more  than  passing  mention. 

To  relieve  the  distressed  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  all 
mankind,  but  especially  an  obligation  of  Masons.  No  record 
is  made  of  such  matters  except  in  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. Occasionally  early  minutes  of  our  lodges  report 
the  gift  of  a  load  of  wood,  a  quarter  of  beef,  a  side  of  pork, 
or  even  the  loan  of  the  lodge  cow.    In  one  instance  a  house 


was  built  for  a  widow  and  her  children.  Almost  every 
lodge  owns  a  cemetery  plot.  But  in  general  the  charitable 
and  relief  activities  were  not  publicized,  any  more  than 
they  are  today. 

Organized  benevolent  efforts,  in  order  to  distribute  the 
burden  of  caring  for  those  in  need  of  benefits  sometimes 
beyond  the  capability  of  a  local  lodge,  were  proposed  in  a 
sermon  before  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1797  by  Reverend 
Brother  Ashbel  Baldwin.  But  the  practice  of  passing  the 
hat  still  continued.  After  seventy-five  years  Grand  Master 
Luke  A.  Lockwood  originated  the  Masonic  Charity  Founda- 
tion, which  began  with  $1,019.63  contributed  towards  a  goal 
of  a  million  dollars. 

In  1894  the  Oneida  Community  Farm  at  Wallingford 
came  on  the  market  and  was  purchased  for  $17,000.  An 
appeal  for  operating  funds  brought  in  $7,500,  the  first 
legacy  of  $1,000  was  announced,  and  a  per  capita  assess- 
ment of  75^  per  annum  placed  the  Home  on  a  going  basis. 
There  were  eighteen  residents  the  first  year. 

The  last  seven  decades  have  seen  many  changes.  The 
present  Home  and  Hospital  at  Wallingford  represents  an 
investment  of  nearly  $3,000,000  with  an  endowment  fund 
approaching  the  same  total.  The  capacity  of  350  is  soon 
to  be  increased  by  another  fifty  hospital  beds.  A  per  capita 
of  modest  amount  makes  every  Mason  in  Connnecticut  a 
supporter  of  the  establishment,  which  is  not  outranked  by 
any  similar  institution  in  the  country. 

The  detailed  story  of  the  development  of  the  Masonic 
Charity  Foundation  and  the  evolution  of  our  present  fa- 
cilities at  Wallingford  are  chronicled  in  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  establishment  and  growth  of  the  Endowment  Fund 
is  due  largely  to  the  foresight  of  Robert  S.  Walker,  Grand 
Master  in  1928,  a  Waterbury  banker.  His  long  years  of 
service  on  the  Board  of  Managers  culminated  in  a  twenty 
year  term  as  President,  during  which  many  improvements 
were  made  at  the  Home.  The  dormitory  recently  con- 
structed there  memorializes  his  devotion  to  the  institution 
and  the  purposes  it  serves. 
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One  of  the  great  names  in  Connecticut  Masonry  is  that 
of  Luke  A.  Lockwood,  a  lawyer  of  Greenwich.  Without 
having  held  any  office  in  the  lodge  where  he  was  raised,  he 
was  appointed  charter  Master  of  Acacia  Lodge  (85).  In 
1872  he  was  elected  Grand  Master  from  the  floor,  an 
unusual  distinction  in  Connecticut.  He  was  much  interested 
in  Masonic  legal  procedure,  issued  dozens  of  decisions  while 
Grand  Master,  and  compiled  a  book  which  is  still  a  standard 
reference,  Masonic  Law  and  Practise.  We  are  indebted  to 
Luke  A.  Lockwood  for  organizing  the  Masonic  Charity 
Foundation  and  pressing  matters  until  the  Masonic  Home 
was  opened.  Additionally,  his  record  of  service  to  his 
church  and  in  civic  affairs  is  highly  creditable. 

Another  great  Jurist,  whose  influence  upon  the  law 
and  policy  of  the  Grand  Lodge  has  been  considerable,  was 
Leonard  J.  Nickerson,  Grand  Master  in  1917,  and  a  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court.  The  present  Digest  of  Decisions  is 
a  codification  originally  made  by  him.  He  served  his  town, 
county,  state  and  nation  in  various  capacities  throughout 
his  entire  long  life,  was  a  tireless  worker  for  the  fraternity, 
and  one  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  home  for  twenty 
years. 

Following  the  Centennial  observance  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  in  1889,  a  Commemorative  Book  was  published,  a 
valuable  reference  work  found  in  practically  every  lodge 
library  along  with  the  Proceedings,  with  details  of  the 
celebration  at  that  time. 

The  150th  Anniversary  was  observed  at  a  Special 
Communication  in  New  Haven  on  July  8,  1939,  and  was 
the  occasion  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Pierpont  Edwards 
Medal,  a  coveted  award  given  in  recognition  of  meritorious 
service  to  the  fraternity. 

During  the  early  1800's  a  number  of  lodges  erected 
their  own  building  to  accommodate  their  gatherings.  Typi- 
cally, this  was  a  two  story  structure,  the  first  floor  of  which 
could  be  rented  as  a  school  room  or  store.  A  few  dedicated 
Masons  provided  a  lodge  room  and  other  facilities  in  their 
dwelling  houses.  More  often  the  meeting  place  was  a  tavern 
where  the  customary  supper  could  be  reinforced  with  bev- 
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(1833  -  1905) 
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erages  then  in  daily  use,  and  the  ball-room  occupied  for  the 
tiled  session.  The  walls  were  often  decorated,  sometimes 
with  a  chart  such  as  the  one  illustrated  on  another  page. 
This  once  hung  above  the  mantel  in  the  assembly  room  of 
a  Lebanon  tavern  where  Eastern  Star  Lodge  was  organized. 

The  men  who  organized  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Connecti- 
cut had  been  associated  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  many 
of  them  in  American  Union  Lodge.  Veterans  of  the  War 
of  1812  and  the  Mexican  War  are  conspicuous  on  the  roll 
of  Grand  Lodge  officers.  During  the  Civil  War  one  mili- 
tary lodge  was  given  a  dispensation,  as  already  mentioned. 

During  the  First  World  War,  Major  Morris  B.  Payne, 
Master  of  Union  Lodge  (31)  of  New  London,  was  given  a 
dispensation  to  convene  an  occasional  lodge  "somewhere 
in  France,,)  did  so,  and  conferred  degrees  on  seven  candi- 
dates who  had  been  elected  to  the  lodge  while  at  home. 
During  the  Second  World  War  Major  General  Morris  B. 
Payne,  Past  Grand  Master,  was  given  a  dispensation  to 
convene  an  occasional  lodge  at  Camp  Blanding,  Florida, 
and  complete  (upon  request)  the  conferral  of  degrees  on 
the  candidate  of  any  Connecticut  lodge. 

In  1947  dispensations  were  granted  for  Stuttgart- 
American  Lodge  in  Germany  and  Tokyo-American  Lodge 


in  Japan,  both  of  which  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years 
until  the  organization  of  Grand  Lodges  in  the  countries 
named  dictated  the  discontinuance  of  the  dispensations. 

In  the  early  days  most  Connecticut  lodges  met  by  the 
moon.  An  almanac  hung  by  every  fireside  and  the  date  of 
lodge  meetings  could  be  readily  determined.  The  lustrous 
full  moon  provided  the  light  for  members  wending  or  wind- 
ing their  way  homeward  from  lodge  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back. As  late  as  1876  a  Masonic  Calendar  was  published 
in  Grand  Lodge  Proceedings,  forecasting  the  appearance  of 
the  full  moon  for  some  years  in  advance.  But  in  1893 
there  was  trouble.  February  was  without  a  full  moon,  and 
in  some  other  months  it  fulled  in  such  a  way  that  meeting 
nights  specified  in  the  by-laws  did  not  occur.  But  the  Grand 
Lodge  regulations  required  at  least  one  meeting  each  month 
to  be  held  by  the  constituent  lodges.  Some  dispensations 
were  issued  where  the  Master  of  a  lodge  could  not  "ar- 
range with  the  moon  to  get  full",  and  since  that  time  the 
moon  has  waned  as  a  guide  for  meeting  nights.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  used  only  by  St.  Paul's  (11),  of  Litchfield,  Putnam 
(46),  of  South  Woodstock,  and  St.  Luke's   (48),  of  Kent. 

On  many  occasions  the  fraternity  has  appeared  in 
public  for  services  of  worship  and  thanksgiving,  for  the 
laying  of  corner  stones  and  for  other  functions.  Two  such 
events  are  especially  notable.  On  April  26,  1854  the  Cap 
Stone  was  placed  on  the  shaft  which  stands  in  Danbury 
over  the  grave  of  Major  General  David  Wooster,  who  lost 
his  life  while  driving  British  raiders  from  the  town  in  1777. 
On  October  8,  1908  the  Final  Stone  was  placed  at  the  west- 
ern approach  to  the  Bulkeley  Bridge  in  Hartford,  thousands 
of  the  Craft  assembling  for  the  occasion.  The  bridge  is 
named  for  Brother  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  Civil  War  veteran, 
insurance  company  executive,  Mayor,  Governor,  and  Sena- 
tor, to  name  a  few  of  his  manifold  activities.  Details  of 
these  two  programs  may  be  found  in  Grand  Lodge  Proceed- 
ings for  the  years  mentioned. 

Uniformity  in  the  work  has  always  been  an  objective 
within  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut  and  among  the 
several  Grand  Lodges,  but  it  has  been  attained  only  in  the 
essentials.   At  the  1783  convention  Jonathan  Heart  was  ap- 
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pointed  "Grand  Visitor"  and  did  instruct  some  lodges  in 
the  ritual  developed  in  American  Union  Lodge  during  the 
Revolution.  This  was  also  taken  "home"  by  many  of  the 
450  Masons  on  record  in  that  famous  lodge,  and  became  the 
basis  for  the  ceremonies  used  generally  throughout  the 
United  States  today.  Grand  Master  William  Judd  stressed 
the  ritual  during  his  visitations.  Reverend  Brother  George 
Richards  of  New  Hampshire  came  to  Connecticut  in  his 
mission  of  standardizing  the  work  during  the  first  decade 
of  the  1800's. 

In  1818  Jeremy  Ladd  Cross  was  appointed  Grand  Lec- 
turer and  busied  himself  around  the  state  for  a  few  years. 
He  taught  the  ritual  developed  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  perfected  by  Benjamin  Gleason,  with  possibly 
some  Webb  influence.  After  Cross  ended  his  official  duties, 
the  services  of  John  Barney  were  often  employed  by  Con- 
necticut lodges  until  he  left  for  Ohio.  During  the  revival 
which  followed  the  anti-Masonic  frenzy,  exemplification  of  a 
recommended  standard  ritual  took  place  at  regular  and 
special  communications  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  Just  after  the 
Civil  War  a  Grand  Lecturer  was  appointed  with  assistants 
in  each  county  and  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  to  improve 
and  standardize  rendition  of  the  ritual  all  over  the  state. 
This  standard  ritual  is  preserved  in  the  Mnemonics,  devel- 
oped by  the  Custodians  of  the  Work,  and  is  now  supplement- 
ed by  an  aide  memoire  in  the  Code  Book,  Nevertheless,  there 
are  many  variations  based  on  local  tradition  and  usage, 
some  differences  even  in  the  signs ;  but  in  the  essentials 
uniformity  is  general.  A  few  lodges  are  still  using  the  "old 
work"  of  Cross  and  Barney  with  only  slight  modifications 
which  have  crept  in  down  through  the  years. 

Charity  and  relief  and  benevolence  of  a  general  nature 
have  not  been  confined  to  Connecticut  recipients.  Since  the 
beginning,  whenever  disaster  struck  and  aid  could  be  given 
through  money  from  Masonic  sympathizers,  Connecticut 
has  responded.  Hood,  fire,  earthquake,  famine  and  war 
damage  have  many  times  occasioned  a  call  of  distress; 
they  have  never  gone  unheeded.  Our  aid  has  been  extended 
beyond  national  boundaries  to  alleviate  misery  and  suffering 
not  only  in  this  hemisphere  but  overseas  as  well. 


In  union  there  is  strength  and  Connecticut  has  joined 
with  many  other  jurisdictions  in  such  good  works  as  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton National  Masonic  Memorial,  in  liberal  support  of  the 
educational  and  hospital  visitation  activities  of  the  Masonic 
Service  Association,  in  sustaining  the  Grand  Masters'  con- 
ferences, and  in  cooperation  with  the  Masonic  Relief  Asso- 
ciation. 

During  the  past  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years 
there  have  been  brief  periods  when  the  fraternity  lan- 
guished. But  Truth  is  the  solid  foundation  on  which  our 
Brotherhood  is  firmly  established,  and  it  has  withstood  the 
occasional  storm.  The  world  at  large  is  convinced  of  its 
good  effects,  and  holds  Masonry  in  high  esteem  for  the 
Universal  Benevolence  it  demonstrates.  Every  Connecti- 
cut Mason  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  his  adherence 
to  our  great  principles,  and  the  support  which  he  gives  to 
the  overall  Grand  Lodge  program,  constitute  him  a  pro- 
moter of  the  Grand  Design,  literally  throughout  the  world. 

Esto  perpetual 


WOOSTER  MONUMENT, 
DANBURY 
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